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raise the "beauty" of mathematics to part of its essence. I do not 
mean to suggest that Mr. Russell attempts to do the latter ; he speaks 
in this book explicitly of the value of mathematical study, a point in 
ethics and not directly in logic; yet his moral philosophy (to which 
I hope to return in a later paper) is itself so much assimilated to 
logic that the distinction between the two becomes somewhat dubious ; 
and as Mr. Russell will never succeed in convincing us that moral 
values are independent of life, he may, quite against his will, lead us 
to question the independence of essence, with that blind gregarious 
drift of all ideas, in this direction or in that, which is characteristic 
of human philosophizing. 

G. Santayana. 
Harvard University. 



DISCUSSION 

REALISM: A REPLY TO PROFESSOR DEWEY AND AN 

EXPOSITION 1 

T3ROPESSOR DEWEY'S examination of the "Platform of Six 
-*- Realists" in a recent number of this Journal under the title 
"The Short Cut to Realism Examined" is certainly very welcome 
to the members of the group. 2 Criticism is a mode of cooperation 
which we gladly accept ; for, if we are in error, we had rather know 
this than not, and are quite willing, indeed anxious, not only to 
amend our platform, if such error be demonstrated, but, finally, to 
find in some set of principles, either in those of our platform or in 
such others as criticism may show to be correct amendments or sub- 
stitutes, a common standing-ground for an ever-widening circle of 
philosophers. 

Professor Dewey makes his criticism from the standpoint of 
genesis. Now genesis and realism are not incompatible. If there is 
a real, existential genesis, just as if there is a real existential theistic 
God, or a real vital energy, etc., then these must be accepted. Only, 
the realist contends, the very same conditions on which one "thing," 
say a genesis, can be and is accepted as real, must be allowed to 
make it possible to accept other "things" as real also. Accordingly 
he finds that it is quite as possible that there should be real limits 
to genesis, that there should be some "things" which do not evolve 
— among these certain logical principles — and that these should 

'This reply and exposition is published after discussion with the other 
members of the group and has received in general their approval. 
2 See this Journal, Vol. VII., pp. 393 and 553. 
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have a real logical priority 3 over the genesis either of knowledge or 
of things, or of the genetic account of this genesis, as that there 
should be a genesis either physical or mental. The realist would 
wish that Professor Dewey could do this too, for then, by realizing 
that there is nothing incompatible between the logical antecedence 
of logic over psychology and at least the partial psychological (his- 
torical) antecedence of the knowledge of genesis over the knowledge 
of logic, that further agreement would be reached which should be the 
final purpose of all discussion. 

I shall reply to Professor Dewey in essentially the order in 
which he presents his several criticisms of our platform. 

Criticism 1. The realist is attempting "to derive conclusions 
regarding existence from analysis and manipulation" of the theory 
of "external relations" (p. 554). 

The charge is difficult to reply to as a whole because it contains 
diverse elements; in itself it is to be criticized. Thus it conjoins the 
terms "analysis" and "manipulation," and seemingly seeks to 
discredit the former by the unfortunate suggestion derived from the 
latter, especially if this means mere manipulation, as Professor 
Dewey intimates it does. Clearly, however, analysis stands as a 
perfectly valid method. But both analysis and manipulation are 
perfectly valid methods, especially when used together with other 
methods, for drawing conclusions about existence or anything else. 
Indeed how else than by such methods does Professor Dewey pro- 
ceed in getting his own genetic philosophy? The realist is, then, as 
much opposed as Professor Dewey intimates he is to the method of 
deriving conclusions by mere analysis and manipulation — indeed 
this is one of the reasons why he opposes idealism. Not mere manip- 
ulation, but manipulation, analysis, observation, hypothesis, and 
confirmation form his methods. And that this is the case can be 
shown by stating what his actual procedure is in dealing with the 
theory of "external relations." 

The realist finds that in logic there are the two theories of rela- 
tions as "external" and "internal" respectively, 4 and his attention 

3 By logical priority there is meant that relation which subsists if B pre- 
supposes or implies A, but A does not imply B; A is then the logically prior, 
B the logically subsequent. For example, logic is logically prior to Euclidean 
geometry, objects, existent or subsistent, are to the knowledge of them, truth is 
to proof, the theory of " external relations " to the theory of " internal relations." 

4 The theory of " external relations " can be found formulated in our plat- 
form as follows: 

" In the proposition ' the term a is in the relation R to the term e,' aR in 
no degree constitutes c, nor does jBc constitute a, nor does R constitute either 
a or o." Also : " One identical term may stand in many relations ; a term may 
change some of its relations to other terms without thereby changing all its 
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is especially directed to these by the fact that idealistic and phe- 
nomenalistic theories are without exception constructed and arrived 
at by what amounts to a purely manipulative use of the theory of 
"internal relations." Now to this construction of a philosophical 
theory by mere manipulation of any concept or doctrine the realist 
is thoroughly opposed. But that to which he is especially opposed 
in this idealistic procedure is the arbitrary application of the "in- 
ternal theory" to the cognitive relation; for he finds empirical 
grounds for holding not only that this theory does not apply to this 
particular relation and that it is self-contradictory, but also that the 
"external theory" does apply. In considering the cognitive rela- 
tion, then, and in laying emphasis on the theory of "external re- 
lations" as applying to this, the realist is actuated by his desire to 
join issue with his opponent at that point where it can be joined 
most sharply. And that point is furnished by the opponent him- 
self in his selection and emphasis of the cognitive relation as the 
pivotal philosophical point, and by his application to it of the "in- 
ternal theory." Accordingly, although the realist finds empirical 
grounds against this emphasis, he too, in order to meet his opponent 
squarely on his own ground, considers the cognitive relation. Pie 
both joins issue with his opponent and proceeds empirically by ask- 
ing which of the two theories, that of "external" or that of "in- 
ternal relations," is involved in genuine knowing. And he finds 
that that theory which logically allows for the fact that in genuine 
knowledge the object known is not modified (falsified), constituted, 
or altered by the knowing, i. e., the "external theory," is implied. 
He finds this theory of relations to be implied in certain specific 
cases of supposedly genuine knowledge, in such cases, e. g., as the 
idealist's knowing of his own theory and in Professor Dewey's know- 
ing of his own genetic account. If, now, the cognitive relation in 
certain specific cases of genuine knowledge implies the theory of 
"external relations," then, the realist generalizes, it is to be con- 
sidered as valid for all instances of genuine knowledge until demon- 
stration to the contrary is effected. And since at some point in 
every theory, even in a genetic theory, the genuineness of knowledge 
and what it implies (viz., the "external theory") is assumed or 
granted, the realist has a fulcrum on which to meet squarely the 
adherent of opposed theories and force him to yield. Just as, then, 

other relations to those same or to other terms; what relations are changed by 
a given change of relation can not be deduced merely from the nature of either 
the terms involved or their relation." 

The theory of " internal relations " can be found formulated and the argu- 
ments for it analyzed in my article on " The Logical Structure of Self-refuting 
Systems," Philosophical Review, Vol. XIX., No. 3. 
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the realist leaves it to empirical investigation to ascertain which 
theory of relations is valid for the cognitive relation, so the further 
question as to what other relations the "external theory" is valid 
for, he decides by the same method. Finding empirically that the 
"external theory" applies to or is valid for the cognitive relation 
(where there is genuine knowledge) , the realist proceeds further by 
asking, "What follows?" And he finds that, among other things, 
realism follows; i. e., it follows (1) that anything whatsoever can 
be found to be real — unmodified by the knowing; (2) that only by 
detailed empirical investigation can it be found what the real is, 
how manifold and diverse it is; and (3) that knowing itself need 
not be studied (epistemology) in order to have genuine knowing 
(in chemistry, physics, biology, etc.). But these consequences are 
found empirically to be facts. Therefore the deductions from our 
hypothesis are confirmed, and an empirical presumption in favor 
of the truth of that hypothesis created. This is the method, then, 
which the realist uses, and he may well insist that he is not pro- 
ceeding merely manipulatively, as he is charged with, but just as 
empirically as our critic would have him. 

Criticism 2. " There is a basic ambiguity between the applica- 
tion of the concept of 'external relations' to (I.) terms and (II.) 
existences." "Seemingly it refers to the relation which terms in a 
proposition hold to each other." "Is it, however, denotative or eon- 
notative in its scope?" If the latter "does it mean that the logical 
content of a term is not modified when it enters into a relation with 
some other logical content?" If it means this, then, in the case of 
the growth of knowledge, "it is obviously false," although for 
achieved knowledge it is to be admitted; for "there is a difference 
between knowing as an active process and knowledge as a finished 
result. " " The realist ignores this and so achieves an easy victory. ' ' 

Reply: No, the realist does not ignore this difference; indeed it 
can be shown that he formulates it more clearly and makes an even 
greater use of it than Professor Dewey himself. This the realist 
does by using the closely allied distinction, which modern analysis 
justifies, between judgments and propositions. Judgments are 
psychological entities, propositions are subsistents. Professor 
Dewey confuses these two. Using this distinction, the realist can 
readily solve the questions concerning the growth of knowledge, etc., 
which Professor Dewey puts to him. Thus, as concerns this particu- 
lar question, the realist finds that it is not necessary to have com- 
pleted knowledge in all particulars in order to have genuine knowl- 
edge in some particulars. Professor Dewey's own theory might con- 
ceivably be an instance of such completed genuine knowledge within 
a limited field, not to be further modified by similar knowledge in 
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other fields. Or his theory might be partly right and partly wrong. 
Making the valid distinction, then, between the judgments of dis- 
course and propositions, it is to be admitted that the former with 
their constituents — call these concepts — may be and doubtless are 
somewhat in error and are modified and corrected as knowledge de- 
velops. But the only kind of modification which it is possible for 
such judgments to undergo is either their rejection as false in toto 
or their analysis into two parts, one of which is true, and the other 
false. Indeed, these two modifications are the only modifications 
which Professor Dewey's own theories, as a whole, or the judgments 
which constitute them, could undergo, and he himself would not, 
without a struggle, accept the first alternative. He would certainly 
insist that some parts of his theory, some propositions, some con- 
cepts, or some parts of these — say of the complex concept of genesis 
— are genuinely true. Such parts can be related and supplemented 
without thereby being modified, and it is such parts that the realist 
has in mind when he applies the theory of "external relations" to 
achieved knowledge. This theory, then, is quite compatible with the 
growth and change of knowledge. 

But, just as other knowledge may grow and change, as explained 
above, so also may the knowledge of the "external theory" develop 
and change. It has done this and the realist hopes that it will con- 
tinue to do so — stimulated by such criticism as Professor Dewey's. 
But, with certain accurate and precise formulations and applica- 
tions already on hand, the assertion (p. 556) that the theory is un- 
analyzed is not justified or justifiable, faulty as such analysis may 
be. Indeed one has only to turn to a work like Russell's "Principles 
of Mathematics" to find such an analysis and formulation and ap- 
plication of the theory, although it must be admitted that these are 
not segregated, but are scattered here and there through that most 
interesting and valuable presentation of advanced logic. 

Now it seems to the writer that Professor Dewey does not attrib- 
ute sufficient importance to this modern logical analysis and its 
bearing on the questions at issue, e. g., on his own leading concept, 
genesis. At least it is a fact that he employs certain words with a 
meaning which this analysis has shown good reasons for not accept- 
ing, and which the realist does not accept. Thus, for example, Pro- 
fessor Dewey distinguishes between terms and existences (p. 554) 
and defines a term as = a symbol. The realist proceeds otherwise. 
For him, words are symbols for terms, and terms are either existent 
or subsistent, simple or complex, things or concepts. 

Now it is also one of the results of this modern analysis not only 
that it makes it possible to admit change — which, of course, must be 
done — but that it shows (in mathematical physics) that change, in- 
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teraction, genesis, imply the theory of "external relations." Ac- 
cordingly no assertion about the general character of genesis, 
change, etc., can be safely made without considering this modern 
analysis of them. For, if such assertions ignore this analysis, they 
may be in error. But Professor Dewey does seem to ignore this 
analysis in his accounts of genesis! "With him we admit that exis- 
tential complexes do change, do interact, do have a genesis. But 
change, interaction, genesis, in those cases at least to which Pro- 
fessor Dewey refers (p. 556), namely, biological, chemical, and 
some physical, can be shown not to be logically simple. Thus, to 
illustrate and prove my point, interaction can be analyzed into at 
least six simpler relations: (1) diversity between things; (2) diver- 
sity between the states of things; (3) simultaneity; (4) succession; 
(5) causality; (6) the relation of a thing to its states. And some of 
these can be further analyzed; for example, succession involves a 
certain type of relation between instants which eternally have the 
relations which they have and are what they are, unmodified al- 
though related — the "external theory." But further and very 
relevantly, there is that mode of treatment of physical alteration 
which is made in the case of heat, gravitation, and magnetic and 
electrical phenomena, as this is found to-day in authoritative trea- 
tises on the subject. The analysis of physical alteration in such 
cases reveals the fact that there is implied in each of them a poten- 
tial-field which is made up of intensity-points bearing relations of 
a certain type to each other. Certain of these relations when inte- 
grated are identical with a potential surface, others with a potential 
difference, etc. But the intensity-points are eternally what they are, 
although they are related — the "external theory." This is the 
method of modern mathematical physics, 5 and if it be called 
"Eleaticism" (p. 555), then the charge can be safely admitted. 
Chemical and biological changes and genesis have not yet been so 
treated, but to succeed in so treating them is always an ideal for the 
chemist and biologist. In the light, then, of such results, Professor 
Dewey's qualified admission that the theory of "external relations" 
holds only of spatial relations is wrong. In every case of physical 
alteration or interaction or genesis, where y = f(x), representing 
the interaction, change, or alteration of two complexes, we have the 
theory of "external relations" applied when we get 

(I) g, and (II) £ydx. 

5 See sueh subjects as the Newtonian Potential Function, Green's Theorem 
and Spherical Harmonics in such authoritative treatises as Webster, "The 
Dynamics of a Particle," and Jeans, " Electricity and Magnetism." 
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The finite change or alteration of a complex is the definite integral 
of values which, though related, do not change. With it the fact, 
then, that alteration and genesis are found, in those instances where 
they have been most precisely analyzed, to involve the "external 
theory," it is manifestly illogical to attempt to disprove this theory 
by appealing to those instances for which this analysis has not been 
made, but for which the presumption is that it can be. Until, then, our 
critic considers these facts, he has not really joined issue with us on 
this specific point. Indeed in arbitrarily accepting and arguing 
from any genesis, etc., as logically simple, without raising the ques- 
tion of the possibility of its analysis, he begs the question at issue. 

The foregoing considerations also answer, then, the group of ob- 
jections which constitute 

Criticism 3. Is the theory of "external relations" "a doctrine 
of the relation sustained by terms in a proposition"? Answer: 
"Yes," so far as we have a genuine proposition and not merely a 
judgment (psychological), or so far as judgments contain true parts 
as distinct from false. Is the theory one "of the relation of exist- 
ences qua existences to one another?" Answer: "Yes" and "No"; 
"No" for unanalyzed complexes, "Yes" for analyzed, i. e., for those 
"simples" to which analysis leads. 

We now come to a fourth group of objections which may be put 
together under 

Criticism 4. These objections concern the relation of knowing 
to its object — to existents and subsistents. They are all actuated 
by the dominance of the concept of genesis in Professor Dewey's 
thinking — a concept whose detailed logic he has nowhere given ; i. e., 
the objections are made from the standpoint of genetic psychology 
and without a thorough examination of the realist's contention that 
logic is logically prior to psychology. Thus the realist would main- 
tain that what Professor Dewey has given in his many contributions 
is chiefly a genetic psychological account of the growth of knowl- 
edge, but that in doing this he has tacitly made use of certain log- 
ical principles which in their subsistence are neither accounted for 
nor produced by the genesis of knowledge or its study, although 
the knowledge of them may be. Professor Dewey objects somewhat 
(p. 556) to our speaking of the relation of knowing to its objects — 
especially if we regard knowing as itself a relation between two 
terms — which we do. But he himself always assumes that knowing 
is related to its objects. Then the reply can be made on the same 
basis, since this view, further, is justified ! Modern logic shows that 
a relation, B, both relates and is related to its terms, and yet that the 
infinite regress thus implied is quite harmless (see Russell, loc. tit., 
pp. 99-100). However, that which Professor Dewey would seem- 
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ingly have regarded as his most cutting criticism is that "surely it 
should be self-evident that the knowing process is not one of the 
terms of a proposition, unless the case of the special proposition 
about the relation of the knowing process to existence be exclusively 
taken." But "to suppose that tbe relation of the knowing process 
to the existence it deals with can be settled by an analysis of the 
relation of the terms (as terms) of the very proposition which 
passes upon the relation would seem to go the limit in the way of 
begging the question." This is his criticism of one of the proposi- 
tions in one of the platforms to the effect that "by the 'external 
view' it is made logically possible that the knowing process and its 
object should be qualitatively dissimilar." 

Reply : First, we are at liberty to speak of the relation of knowing 
to its object. Professor Dewey himself does so, and the question as 
to what is the character of this relation has been a great one his- 
torically, and that there is such a relation is a justified position. 
Now in the criticism last quoted, Professor Dewey hits us only at 
the cost of putting himself in a very serious predicament. And yet 
we believe that he will not, indeed, that he can not, accept the con- 
sequences of his own criticism. For, by its logic, he would be pre- 
vented from studying the genesis of knowledge, provided his own 
knowing has a genesis — which, of course, it has! Indeed, that it 
has is implied by the fact that he does study the genesis of knowl- 
edge in general, and in so doing he is analyzing a process which 
necessarily includes his own studying; he does study the relation of 
knowing to things, and this necessarily includes the relation of his 
own knowing to his own theory. By his own study, then, he is 
doing that which, by the logic which he uses in his criticism of us, 
invalidates his own efforts, his own study, his own results, and 
makes him "beg the question to the limit." Either he is guilty with 
us or we are innocent with him. But that he himself is innocent, he 
tacitly assumes. He does study knowing by knowing — the study, 
does know genesis by that which has a genesis, namely, the knowing. 
By his own procedure and tacit assumptions, then, he himself in- 
validates his own criticism of our procedure. What he himself dis- 
credits, we can not take as serious. What he will not and can not 
accept, he can not compel us to. And so we proceed and join issue 
with him as regards his general theory on that basis which he, in 
common with us, must accept, even if the effort be made not to. To 
explain further: Professor Dewey argues against us that we place 
ourselves in a predicament (beg the question) in attempting to find 
out about the relation of knowing to its object, because this relation 
of knowing to its object includes the attempt to find out about it, 
and so on in an infinite series. But he himself tacitly assumes in 
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studying and giving his genetic account that these difficulties are 
not insuperable. Then he must allow us to proceed on the same 
basis, which we do. He himself assumes, and in fact it can be 
shown, that the predicament is quite harmless. The point is this: 
Professor Dewey is especially interested in the genetic account of 
things. Now assume that the account which he has given is a true 
account — even to a large extent. He himself would feel hurt were 
this assumption not made, and he himself tacitly makes it. But the 
account is a set of propositions, and the genesis which it describes a 
process, which are or have been at some time the objects of his 
knowing. And yet, although his knowing has had a genesis and 
the account has grown and changed, he has always made the tacit 
assumption (and must make it) that, in so far as the account is 
true and the genesis real, they, although related to his knowing, are 
not created, altered, modified, or constituted by this, but are dis- 
covered in it. Briefly, for this relation between his own knowing 
and its object, the theory of "external relations" is used by Pro- 
fessor Dewey, and would still be used even if the claim were made, 
contrarywise, that there was a real alteration of the object by 
genuinely knowing it. For the discovery of even such a real altera- 
tion would itself presuppose the "external theory," so that this 
claim would defeat itself. It is in this way, then, that we can 
answer Professor Dewey's question as to what is the "warrant" for 
"transferring" the "external theory" to the cognitive relation, or 
to the relation between propositions, or the terms of these, or to 
existents. It is very evident that this warrant is one, not of manipu- 
lation, but of discovery by analysis, if one please, that the theory 
is involved, is applicable, is valid, as a matter of fact. And so to the 
further question as to whether or not the view applies to the rela- 
tion between propositions and the existences to which some propo- 
sitions refer, the answer must also be "Yes, it does!" For, if this 
distinction between propositions and existences is made, the "ex- 
ternal theory" must apply to their relation; otherwise it would be 
impossible to discover a proposition which should refer to existences 
as they really are. 

These considerations concern, then, a crucial point in the real- 
ist's difference with Professor Dewey. The realist admits that one 
may study genesis — the genesis of anything which one finds empir- 
ically to have a genesis. But, if one can find the facts about genesis, 
it is also possible that it should be found that some "things" do not 
have a genesis, although the knowledge of them may have. And 
among such "things" he would insist that there are certain logical 
facts (as there are also certain existential terms), which not only 
are logically prior to any genesis, but are presupposed in any genu- 
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ine knowledge of real genesis. The realist can find room for both 
interests, although his own interest is in other facts, rather than in 
genesis exclusively. And this is, indeed, the method and purpose of 
such special sciences as chemistry, physics, mathematics, etc. To 
suppose that genuine knowledge in these fields can not be achieved 
until we know about the knowing of the chemist, the physicist, etc. 
— whether, for example, it is a natural event — is to commit the 
epistemological fallacy. For were this the case, then Professor 
Dewey could not know about genesis of any other kind until he 
knew about the genesis of his own knowing, and so on in an infinite 
series. The result would be, seemingly, that he could never have 
genuine knowledge of anything until this series is completed. 

What the realist does, then, indeed what Professor Dewey tacitly 
does in this situation is to assume that at some point genuine knowl- 
edge not only is possible, but is actual. Professor Dewey makes 
this assumption in setting out to know genesis and in giving his 
results; the realist makes it in studying other things than genesis, 
and in giving results. Both Professor Dewey and the realist make 
it, each for his own theory, either as a whole, or for some parts. It 
is on this point, then, that the realist joins sharp issue with Pro- 
fessor Dewey. The realist recognizes that, wherever the assump- 
tion is made, either tacitly or explicitly, that genuine knowledge has 
been obtained, the tacit assumption is also made that the object 
known is not modified, altered, or constituted by the knowing. This 
means that the realist recognizes that in every case of genuine know- 
ing, whatever the object known may be, the theory of "external re- 
lations" is presupposed as valid for the cognitive relation. Other- 
wise, i. e., if the object known were modified or constituted either in 
whole or in part by virtue of being known — results which follow 
from the forced application of the theory of "internal relations" to 
the cognitive relations — then knowing were falsification, no know- 
ing were possible, all knowing were not knowing ! 

These facts enable us to reply to an objection which, although 
not explicitly formulated by Professor Dewey, really underlies his 
whole criticism, and might be raised against our reply so far. This 
implied objection is that our reply is not ad rem, since in it we use 
"genuine knowledge" in a sense which Professor Dewey would not 
admit, and do not use it in that sense which he insists upon. Ac- 
cording to Professor Dewey's explicit accounts, genuine knowledge 
can have a meaning only in reference to genesis. That is, of course, 
his pragmatism. For him genesis conditions genuineness. He 
would say to us, then, that we have not joined issue with him until 
we have considered the relation between genuineness and genesis. 
And for him genuineness = efficiency in the genetic series. 
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Our reply to this implicit objection, which we herewith antici- 
pate, is, in agreement with our preceding contentions, as follows: 
"We can not alone consider that view of knowledge which Professor 
Dewey presents explicitly. "We must also consider that view which 
he has tacitly assumed in working out and in offering his explicit 
genetic accounts to us as true. And the one crucial tacit assump- 
tion which we discover Professor Dewey making, and which we use 
as a fulcrum for an argument both ad rem, and ad hominem, is that 
there is one instance which he assumes is genuine knowledge with- 
out giving, and without its being necessary to give, its genetic ac- 
count. This is the instance of his own knowing of his own account. 
But if there is one case of this kind, there may be others ! And if 
in this case the definition of genuine knowing which is tacitly used 
by Professor Dewey himself is that "knowing is genuine when the 
object is known as it really is, unmodified and unconstituted by the 
knowing, no matter what the history of this knowing may have 
been," then we are quite justified in making this a definition of 
genuine knowing in all cases. The definition in terms of genesis 
and efficiency can not displace this non-genetic definition, since the 
former presupposes the latter and the latter does not imply the 
former. Professor Dewey, then, must himself consider this tacit 
presupposition which he himself makes, and which we recognize, in 
order to join issue with us; for the continued insistence on the 
genetic definition will mean only that he continues to beg the ques- 
tion which we dispute, and that he hesitates or fails to consider all 
the implications of his own procedure and results. 

The realist, then, accepts as the definition of genuine knowing 
that one which Professor Dewey himself tacitly uses and which his 
genetic definition presupposes, and further finds, since his attention 
is directed to this point by the idealist's application of the theory 
of "internal relations" to the cognitive relation, that for genuine 
knowing the acceptance of the theory of "external relations" is de- 
manded. This theory presents the logical situation which is involved 
in the cognitive relation. And the necessity of ascertaining what 
this situation is, is shown by the fact that it is possible to discover 
what follows logically from the character of genuine knowing, as 
even Professor Dewey himself tacitly uses this, only by discovering 
what logical principles are involved in this knowing. 

With this as a starting-point, then, the realist proceeds further by 
asking "what follows?" And he finds that a number of very in- 
teresting and important consequences follow, which, moreover, are 
confirmed by the actual history and development of knowledge. 
Among these consequences, now, of the validity of the "ex- 
ternal theory" for the cognitive relation, the realist finds that 
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there is the possibility of genuine knowledge in any field, of any- 
thing, independently of knowing the genesis which this knowl- 
edge has. This holds, of course, for the knowing of genesis itself, 
even the genesis of knowledge. But the character and the de- 
tails of the entities known are not in the least derived from or 
by manipulation of this theory or of the definition of knowledge. 
To find out these the realist depends upon experience, upon observa- 
tion and experiment, and consistent analysis. Indeed it is one of the 
most important consequences of the "external theory" as valid for 
the cognitive relation that it not only logically allows, but demands 
just this reliance on empirical investigation. And so, by the "ex- 
ternal theory," the empirically discovered object may be anything 
whatsoever, either dissimilar or similar to the knowing — such a typi- 
cal case of dissimilarity being Professor Dewey's own knowing of a 
physical genesis or of his own (subsistent) theory. Thus it is shown 
that in "deriving the possibility of a qualitative dissimilarity of the 
knowing and its object from the 'external theory,' " we are not beg- 
ging the question, as Professor Dewey accuses us of doing, but are 
finding empirically that the situation involved in the cognitive re- 
lation, even as he himself accepts this, implies the possibility of this 
dissimilarity. And experience confirms this consequence. 

But not only do these consequences follow; other very important 
ones do also. If the cognitive relation is such that it implies that we 
can know as if the knowing were not taking place, then it follows 
that we can go ahead and know without first studying knowing either 
epistemologically, or psychologically, or genetically. For, if we join 
issue with the philosopher who pursues such studies at the point of 
his own assumption, that a genuine knowledge of knowing in its 
genesis, etc., is possible, and that his own knowing does not here 
modify its object, i. e., the propositions which make up his objective 
theory, then, on the basis of this very same condition, knowing need 
not be studied in its genesis, etc., before we study other problems. 
The temporal order of study is indifferent, or at least largely so. 
This consequence is confirmed by the way in which the special sciences 
have actually developed. And this is the way, too, in which we can 
get a real knowledge of logic. And, having it, we find that, just as 
in order to explain physiological phenomena, the facts of chemistry 
and physics must be used, so, to explain genesis, alteration, etc., 
logic must be used. This does not mean that validity is denied the 
problems of genesis, of psychology, etc., but does mean that logic 
is presupposed in the attempt to solve them, and that it is logically 
prior not only to this discovery, but to the genetic account of this 
discovery, and to its use. 

This conclusion, then, brings to a clear focus the issue between 
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the realist and Professor Dewey. Professor Dewey's dominant in- 
terest is in genesis, and he views even logic from this standpoint; 
that of the realist is in other facts as well, independent of the fact that 
the information about these has, as a knowledge process, a genesis. 
So far, then, there is nothing incompatible in the two viewpoints. 
But there is a radical incompatibility as soon as the question is 
raised as to which is antecedent, at least when "antecedence" is 
denned with precision — which Professor Dewey does not do (p. 
557). The realist, distinguishing logical and temporal antecedence, 
takes the position and grounds it, that the logic of proof, of classes, or 
relations, etc., is logically antecedent to the solving of questions of 
genesis, even to proving that there is a real genesis. Professor Dewey 
would, in consistency, seem to be obliged to accept this position, for, 
since he explicitly accepts the core of our realistic position in the 
statement (p. 554), "I agree with realism's contention that knowl- 
edge always implies existences prior to and independent of their 
being known, ' ' it would seem that he would be obliged to accept the 
logic which this realism implies, or give such reasons to the contrary 
as are not inconsistent with their own presuppositions. From the 
standpoint of the conclusions referred to above, then, and with the 
issue thus clearly defined, the four questions (p. 557) which Professor 
Dewey asks at the end of his criticism can be answered with pre- 
cision. 

Question 1. "Is knowing a natural event?" Answer: Yes, of 
course, but to show what is its factual character as such an event, 
and how it evolves out of other natural events, is to solve a problem 
in genetic psychology, and does not meet the realist's contention 
that logic is logically prior to both the genesis and the genetic ac- 
count. For both the solution of the question and the occurrence of 
the genesis which that solution describes, and the final attainment 
of a true result, presuppose certain logical principles which sub- 
sist prior to and independently of their being known and used. The 
fact that these questions of genesis may be studied antecedently in 
time to the study of logic does not make them logically antecedent. 
A very similar reply can be made to 

Question 2. "Is logic an account of getting knowledge or is it 
a theory of knowledge achieved?" Answer: Neither! Logic is a 
body of information about facts, a true knowledge of principles of 
proof, relations, classes, implication, etc. With this knowledge 
(logic) on hand, it can be and is used as a means to the getting of 
genuine knowledge, even of the knowledge of the knowing process, 
and also as a means of discovering what the logical situation is in 
achieved knowledge. But the account of getting knowledge and of 
what this is when once achieved is psychology and the history of 
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science, and not logic, although it involves logic both in process and 
result. Logic, then, has no closer alliance with a theory either of 
getting knowledge or of knowledge achieved than it has with, e. g., 
chemistry. 

Question 3. "Is it of any significance that achieved knowledge 
is expressed in propositions composed of terms — i. e., of symbols'?" 
Answer: The realist would question the equating of terms with 
symbols. However, ignoring this as a minor point, it may be said 
that the fact that knowledge is symbolized is of significance pri- 
marily to psychology, but presupposes certain logical principles — 
e. g., that the symbol does not alter the symbolized although related 
to it — the theory of "external relations" again. 

Question 4. "What is the relation of knowing as an event, a 
happening, to knowledge as a logical relation, whether of things or 
terms?" Answer: Relations, at least existential relations, "come 
and go"; some of the relations between terms, both subsistent and 
existent, are independent of others. Now the cognitive relation 
"comes and goes." This, then, is the relation of knowing as an 
event to knowledge (knowing) as a relation. The "coming and 
going" of the cognitive relation, under certain conditions, of course, 
is itself an event. However, the cognitive relation is not simply and 
purely a logical entity, any more than are other natural events and 
things; but it is logical in part and belongs to a certain type, say, 
that of symmetrical, transitive relations. Still, what this type is, 
the realist would admit to be an open question. 

All four of Professor Dewey's final questions concern primarily 
and for the most part, then, the psychology of knowing. Therefore, 
by them, he does not really join issue with us in our contention that, 
in answering them, even to a limited extent, certain logical prin- 
ciples are presupposed, and that a more complete answer demands 
the explicit formulation of an extensive logic of relations, their 
types, their character, of classes, both finite and infinite, of implica- 
tion, both formal and material, etc. In fact the realist would go so 
far as to say that if Professor Dewey gives a true account of the 
real genesis of knowing and of its conditions, he at least tacitly em- 
ploys, in so doing, not only this logic, but also the principles of our 
platform, which incorporates some of this logic in its propositions. 

The replies to all the foregoing criticisms which have been con- 
sidered make clear also what is the realist's reply to one other criti- 
cism (p. 555) that the "external theory" makes knowing "acci- 
dental" or "supernatural," whereas this consequence is refuted by 
the fact that knowing is essentially "purposive" and "natural" — in 
effecting some alteration in existence itself. Our reply is : The ' ' ex- 
ternal theory" makes knowing no more accidental or supernatural 
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than it makes any other existent, e. g., heat, electricity, etc., in whose 
explanation and exact scientific treatment it is implied (see supra). 
These are "natural things," and yet they involve the "external 
theory"! Therefore the fact that knowing involves the same theory 
does not make it accidental or supernatural. Second, real alteration 
of complexes is a fact, but a fact compatible with the "external 
theory" and the unalterability of "simples." So also with know- 
ing! Taken descriptively and integrally, it is a complex process in 
the larger series of complex processes, and may be said to play its 
part in the larger process. But it plays the part that it plays, and 
that is, that when it occurs, under certain conditions, reality is 
known, and conversely. Third, this, too, may be said to be its pur- 
pose ; but if so, the purpose is just that specific one of making real- 
ity known, so that quite analogously, and with as much reason, no 
more and no less, any existent, and indeed any subsistent, may be 
said to have the purpose of giving to "being" that characteristic 
which "being" would lack were such an existent or subsistent lack- 
ing. Accident, supernaturalness, and lack of alteration and of pur- 
pose, if they characterize knowing because it implies the "external 
theory," must characterize everything else which implies the same 
theory. But they do not characterize knowing because of this valid- 
ity. Therefore the presence of alteration and of purpose and the 
naturalness of knowing can be admitted, and yet these be treated by 
the "external theory" in just those respects in which, as a matter 
of fact, this theory is found to be involved in them. 

Edward Gleason Spaulding. 
Princeton University. 



REJOINDEE TO DE. SPAULDING 

I HAVE read with interest Dr. Spaulding 's reply to my earlier 
criticism of one aspect of the realistic platform. 1 The only 
reply it occurs to me to make is that Dr. Spaulding 's article, in spite 
of the many interesting things it contains, is not a response to my 
criticism. Doubtless owing to some obscurity in my original article, 
he conceives it to be written from the standpoint of a philosophic 
position, which, on other grounds (whether logical or psychological 
I know not) he attributes to me. He says: "Professor Dewey makes 
his criticism from the standpoint of genesis." On the contrary, it 
is made from a formal standpoint. Believing heartily that philo- 
sophical discussion suffers from ambiguous terms, and welcoming 
the "Platform" as an attempt to clear some of them away, I thought 
"This Journal, September 28, 1910. 



